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Near this the 8th anniversary of the 
catastrophic loss of the liner Titanic, it 
is fitting to recall early milestones in 
the application of wireless telegraphy 
to maritime communications. Among 
the many sources of such information 
is the book From Semaphore to 
Satellite published by the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union in 
1965, on the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the International Tele- 
graph Union. The material which fol- 
lows was derived largely from that 
publication. 


First Ship With Wireless - 1899 


The very nature of radio made it 
international from its first beginnings. 
The American liner St. Paul was 
apparently the first vessel to have a 
floating wireless station aboard, circa 
1899. The next was a German ship, 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, early in 
1900. From then on ship after ship 
followed suit. 


Marconi Takes Early Lead 


The early leader in production and 
installation of shore and ship equip- 
ment was Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph and Signal Company Limited, 
registered in London. Ships fitted with 
Marconi equipment were manned by 
Marconi operators. They were forbid- 


den to communicate with any other 
ship unless it also was a Marconi 
station. To carry out this plan, the 
Marconi International Marine Com- 
munications Company was created in 
1900, and many Marconi shore 
stations were opened around the 
North Atlantic basin. The first radio- 
communication company in the U.S. 
was the Marconi Wireless and Tele- 
graph Company of America, organized 
as a New Jersey Corporation in 1899. 
Initially, wireless was regarded as a 
means of point to point communica- 
tions. However, emergencies at sea 
soon demonstrated other uses for 
wireless communications. 


Jack Binns: SS Republic - 1909 


Early in the morning of January 23, 
1909 the 15,000 ton Republic was 
proceeding in deep fog about 160 miles 
east of Ambrose light when she struck 
the Italian steamer Florida with 800 
immigrants aboard. Jack Binns (After 
whom the SOWP Pacific Northwest 
Chapter V is named), radio officer on 
the Republic sent CQD, which was 
relayed to other ships in the area, 
which converged on the scene. The 
Baltic, first to arrive, was guided to the 
scene entirely by radio messages from 
the Republic. All 1700 of the pas- 
sengers and crew were saved. Without 
wireless, no help could have been 
summoned, nor would anyone have 
known about the disaster. 


June - July 1997 


1912: RMS Titanic 


The most dramatic event of early 
wireless history was the Titanic dis- 
aster, about which much has been 
written. Wireless was instrumental in 
bringing help; but the radio operator 
on the closest ship, the California, had 
gone to bed after having been on duty 
for 16 hours. 


Mandatory Wireless Intercomm 


The next international radio con- 
ference took place in London in 1912, 
at which time there were nearly 500 
coast stations, and more than 2,700 
ship stations. The conference took 
place only 3 months following the 
Titanic disaster, and one consequence 
of this was that the old and intractable 
question of mandatory intercommuni- 
cation between all ships, regardless of 
their radio system, could now be 
solved. In fact, during the actual con- 
ference and before the new regulations 
became obligatory, the Marconi Com- 
pany announced that it had instructed 
all its operators to “communicate with 
all other ships, regardless of the system 
adopted by the latter”. 


Other aspects of maritime wireless 
communications were discussed at the 
London conference. Obligatory instal- 
lation of radio aboard all ships could 
not be adopted, as it was then con- 
sidered to trespass on the internal 
(Continued - Page 2) 
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jurisdiction of individual countries. 
Continuous radio watch-keeping was 
another topic, and it was decided to 
divide all ships equipped with radio 
into three classes: those having per- 
manent (continuous) service, a limited 
service, and those with no specific 
hours of service. For the first category, 
there was no need to have any special 
watch regulations; stations of the 
second category were required to listen 
for distress signals for the first ten 
minutes of every hour, outside the 
regular hours of service. Coast stations 
also had a period of silence imposed 
on them, three minutes at the end of 
each quarter hour, to listen for distress 
signals. 


1930: No More Spark 


World War One interrupted the 
sequence of international conferences, 
and the next one did not take place 
until 1927, in Washington. By that time 
it became necessary to severely restrict 
some of the older types of transmit- 
ters, the spark sets, and to divide up 
the radio spectrum in a highly efficient 
manner to deal with the ever-increas- 
ing demands on it. The demand for a 
complete outlawing of spark sets was 
pressed but not passed; shipping inter- 
ests requested their retention because 
in time of emergency they were simple 
to operate by even unskilled seamen 
and their defect of occupying a wide 
bandwidth could perhaps be con- 
sidered an advantage for distress calls. 
However, the Conference decided that 
there should be no more of this type 
installed either on ships or in aircraft, 
and their use was to be completely 
forbidden by January 1, 1930 unless 
they were of low power, less than 300 
watts. 


“Thanks for listening”. If you like this 
reminiscing, we can find more. 


- 73...Jack 


FINANCIAL REPORT for 1996 
SOCIETY of WIRELESS PIONEERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 86 Geyserville, CA 95441-0086 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR YEAR 1996 
RECEIPTS: 
Dues/Donations $17,126.27 
Interest Earned 690.39 
Total Receipts 17,816.66 
On Hand 12/31/95 19,784.41 19,784.41 
TOTAL 37,601.07 
EXPENDITURES: 
Headquarters Expense 1,810.89 
Publication Costs 5,762.74 
Rent 4,800.00 
Total Expenditures 12,373.63 
On Hand12/31/96 25,227.44 25,221.44 
Gain _5,443,03 
OTHER: 
Donated to Salvation Army 5 each Plastic Letter Boxes 
Estimated Value $25.00 
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TITANIC’S 85TH ° 


This year marks the 85th anniversary of the maiden - and only - sailing 


year of RMS TITANIC/MGY, the famed British White Star liner whose tragic 
end with a great loss of life came in the frigid waters of the North Atlantic on the 
night of April 14 - 15, 1912, when she struck an iceberg in the shipping lanes. 


In this issue, we present some new and interesting aspects of this legendary 
vessel, including a new musical. RMS TITANIC will not go away! - Editor. 


WHAT CAUSED THE 
SINKING? 


In 1995, a BBC news broadcast 
hinted that scientists were finding evi- 
dence which disputed the old story that 
TITANIC had a 330-foot fatal gash 
torn in her starboard side by a huge 
North Atlantic iceberg. 


Naval architects have theorized that 
‘the vessel’s hull plates had been so 
chilled in the icy waters that they 
became brittle and were no match for 
the hardness of the berg. They said 
they had performed tests to confirm 
that viewpoint. 


Most recently, a two-hour American 
television documentary claimed to have 
solved the mystery. On April 20, 1997, 
the Discovery Channel reviewed an 
expedition made in August 1996 to 
the sunken TITANIC. 


Their video record reported a 2 1/2 
mile dive to the wreck, first visited in 
1985 by the Woods Hole-Robert Bal- 
lard expedition. This time, in addition 
to showing the inexorable destruction 
of TITANIC, by tiny marine bacteria, 
the video demonstrated the fragility of 
the ship’s hull in side-swiping an ice- 
berg. Marine scientist Paul Matthias 
used a sonar scanner to carefully 
examine the starboard side. 


Analysis of the sonar data shows, 
according to Matthias, that TTTANIC’s 
hull was punctured not by a long gash, 


but by cuts at random intervals about 
two inches high and occupying only a 
total of 12 square feet on a hull some 
three football fields long, 


The documentary asserted that the 
steel used to build TITANIC was made 
with processes and quality controls 
inferior to those of today. To illus- 
trate the fragility of the ship’s skin, a 
weight purported to pack the wallop of 
iceberg-against-hull was swung against 
a sample of TITANIC brought up 
from the wreck. The sample, chilled to 
28 degrees, like the surrounding 
seawater when the collision: occurred, 
broke into splinters. 


The debate about what caused the 
mighty TITANIC to founder may go 
on. But the producers of the 1997 
Discovery Channel documentary are 
saying, "Case solved." 


Keying the 77faa1c 
from Morsum Maguificat, 
MM5S09, February, 1997 
by Geoff Arnold, G3GSR, Editor 


RECENT MONTHS have seen a 
reawakening of interest in the White 
Star liner Titanic, which sank with 
great loss of life on 15 April 1912. No 
doubt this has been prompted in part 
at least by the failed attempt during 
1996 to raise a portion of the wreck. 


Some of the resulting discussions 


have centred on the wireless installa- 
tion, and in particular among telegra- 
phy collectors, the type of Morse key 
which was fitted. One might have 
expected to be able to answer that 
question by reference to an official 
photograph of the installation. Surpris- 
ingly, there appears to be none in the 
archives of White Star Line, of ship- 
builders Harland and Wolff, Belfast, or 
of the equipment providers Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Co. Ltd, now 
GEC-Marconi. 


A description of the wireless installa- 
tion was published in 7Ze Marconr- 
araph of May 1912 but this was 
illustrated only with a photograph of 
Titanic taken as she sailed from South- 
ampton, and it makes no reference to 
the Morse keys. 


There is in fact one photograph of 
the wireless room in existence, which 
has to my knowledge appeared in at 
least one book. This is said to have 
been taken by a Jesuit priest during 
the illfated maiden voyage, but it is a 
very ‘soot-and-whitewash’ view, and 
lacks detail. To judge from the strange 
ghostly multiple images of some of the 
equipment, the photograph must have 
been taken through two layers of glass, 
perhaps internal windows between a 
public accepting office and the receiv- 
ing room. 


Careful study of the photograph, with 
the aid of a bright light and a magnify- 
ing glass, gives an impression that 
there could be two keys of the two- 
lever type which was common at the 
time, plus a double magnetic key 
behind, but it is just an impression. So 
where can we turn for more informa- 
tion? 


(Continued - Page 4) 
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Sister Ships 


Titanic was the second of three sister 
ships of the same design, Ofmpic 
Titame and Brittanic . TVhe Ofvmpre 
had sailed a year before 7Z/tanig but 
following the grievous damage to her 
sister ship, she was withdrawn from 
service over the winter of 1912-13 for 
safety modifications including newly 
fitted double sides and additional 
watertight bulkheads. 


In the Yearbook of Wireless 
Telegaphy and Telephony for 1913 
there is a photograph which is cap- 
tioned “The Operator’s Room on a 
liner,’ showing the Receiving Appara- 
tus for a SkW station. Although the 
ship concerned is not identified, I am 
very much of the opinion that it is the 
Ofvmprc The photograph there clearly 
shows a pair of two-lever keys (one 
presumably for the  induction-coil 
emergency transmitter) plus a double 
magnetic key. 


In other reference books of that era, 
every Marconi-equipped ship-station, 
as well as shore-based schools and 
demonstration rooms, are without 
exception shown in photographs as 
being fitted with the same type of key, 
although in the lower-power cargo-ship 
installations there is usually only one 
key and the basic single magnetic key. 


It therefore seems fairly safe, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, to 
assume that this two-lever key was the 
type fitted in the TZ/tamcG and it 
remained the standard Marconi key 
until it was superseded by the original 
model of the 365 series in the 1930s. 


The Keys 


Descriptions of the key and the 
magnetic keys, together with drawings 
and photographs, appear in early edi- 
tions of Hawkhead and Dowsett’s 
Handbook of Technical Instruction for 


AC input from 


Side lever alternator via LFICI 


Keyed output 


Unkeyed output 


Fig. 1 - Maupulating key con- 
nections. (see also Fig. 2- Pg. $) 


Wireless Telegrapltists, that essential 
reference work for the seagoing wire- 
lessman. The various illustrations have 
the salient parts identified by means of 


‘letters, which are explained in their 


captions and in the text. Unfor- 
tunately, the authors chose to use 
different letters to identify the same 
parts in different drawings. This, 
together with associated text being 
fragmented and spread over more than 
one page, has until recently left me in 
a state of total confusion, with a 
feeling that large parts of the descrip- 
tion had been left out. 


It was only when I acquired a copy of 
the 4th Edition of the same book, 
edited by H.M. Dowsett alone, which 
has a slightly different layout of text 
and drawings, that I came to compre- 
hend the function of the side lever on 
the manipulating key and the purpose 
of the so-called magnetic key. 


The Manipulating Key 


What I have so far called the 
two-lever key (see photo, above) was 


Manipulating Key 

A - Contact adjusting screw. 
B - Back stop. C - Ebonite 
cam for adjusting short-circuit 
contacts. D - Spring adjusting 
screw. E - Back adjusting 
screw. K - Ebonite knobs. 
_L- Side lever. S - Telephone 
short circuiting springs. 

T - Short circuiting terminals 


referred to as The Manipulating Key, 
without benefit of any type or model 
number. The second lever, mounted 
on the lefthand side of the key, is 
simply a switch which was wired in 
series with the supply from the alterna- 
tor, to provide a rapid means of 
shut-down of the transmitter in an 
emergency. Apart from this feature, it 
appears to be a perfectly ordinary 
Morse key. 


The Magnetic Key 


I had always assumed that the item 
in early installations called a ‘Magnetic 
Key’ was simply a keying relay, a 
predecessor to the Marconi Type 556 
Send-Receive Magnetic Relay which 
was a standard fitting in the 1930s. In 
fact it is rather more complicated than 
that, being an early electromechanical 
version of the semiconductor device 
we now know as a ‘zero-voltage 
switch’. Why is the magnetic key used? 


Keying took place in the AC feed 
from the motor-alternator set to the 
transmitter high-voltage transformer. 
A typical ‘small-ship’ transmitter would 
be rated at 1!/2 kW (that’s in terms of 
power drawn from the supply mains). 
If the manipulating key was used to 
key the transmitter directly, the instant 
at which the key was released by the 
operator could occur at any point in 
the AC cycle. If that happened at a 
part of the AC cycle where substantial 
power was passing, the resulting spark- 
ing at the key contacts would soon 
(Continued - Page ~) 
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lead to failure or unreliable operation. 


The magnetic key provided a means 
of ensuring that the keying circuit was 
opened only when the AC cycle was 
very close to zero volts. It did so by 
providing a ’hold-in’ contact in parallel 
with the contact on the manipulating 
key. The simplified circuit of Fig. 2 


shows the arrangement, with the mag- 
netic key coil in series with the AC 
supply. When the manipulating key is 
released, the parallel hold-in contact 
on the magnetic key is still closed, so 
there is very little sparking between the 
manipulating key contacts. The magne- 
tic key will be held in until the current 
next falls to zero (100 to 200 times per 
second with a 50 or 60Hz alternator 
output), whereupon it will naturally 
release, and its contacts will open with 
very little sparking. 


_ The component labelled LFICI - low 
frequency iron-cored inductance - is a 
tapped choke whose value could be 
adjusted in the range 500uH to 10mH 
to bring the low frequency side of the 
transmitter circuit into resonance with 
the alternating current frequency. 
Double Magnetic Key 


In larger ships, such as the Zitanic 
and Ofmprc a more powerful trans- 
mitter was fitted, rated at SkW input. 
This required a higher voltage from 
the motor-alternator - 300V or more - 
and to put this on the manipulating 
key contacts was felt to be too danger- 
ous for the operator. So for this 
higher-power set, a so-called Double 
Magnetic Key was installed. 


In the double magnetic key, an 
auxiliary relay is interposed between 
the manipulating key and the magnetic 
key, and it is the supply to this relay 
which is controlled by the operator and 
his manipulating key (see Fig. 3). The 
auxiliary relay supply is taken from a 


Isolating switch 
(key side lever) 


LFICI 


AC from 
alternator 


Manipulating key 


Fig. 2 (above) - 
Simplified keying 
circuit using the 
Single Magnetic 
Key 


Magnetic key 


Fig. 3 - Double 
Magnetic Key 


ouslectce gi ba Auxiliary relay 

low voltage DC source, which can be 
the 110V or 220V ship’s mains which 
drive the motor-alternator. The two 
coil and contact assemblies were 
mounted side by side on a common 
baseboard, which was usually installed 
on the bench-top immediately behind 
the manipulating key or keys. 


(Many thanks, Morsuam Magnificat , 
- SOWP Editor) 


ITTANIC 


A New Musical 


Winning the Tony award for best 
1997 Broadway musical on June 1, 
Titanic opened in New York April 
23rd at the Lunt-Fontanne theatre. 


Our interest in the play dates 
back to an e-mail message from a cast 
member received by your Editor a few 
months ago when rehearsals were 
about to begin. The message, which 
came from Bill Dunbar of the Morse 
Telegraph Club, asked for technical 
details on wireless operations aboard 
RMS Titanic. Martin Moran, who 
plays wireless operator Harold Bride, 
made the inquiry. A similar request 
was made of Bruce Kelley, curator of 
the Antique Wireless Association 
museum, Bloomfield, NY. 


Ye Ed and Mr. Kelley supplied the 
actor with terminology, an audio tape 
and practices used by wirelessmen. 
Mr. Moran, a seasoned stage and 
television performer, obtained addi- 
tional background from copies of Zhe 
Marcompgraph he found at the New 
York public library. Wireless station 
MGY is featured in two scenes, but 
senior operator John Phillips does not 
appear in the play. 


Single Magnetic Key 

A - Slotted armature. 

C - Armature contact. 

E - Electromagnet bobbins. 

K - Pillar contact. 

L - Lock nut. 

S - Adjusting screw for 
armature play. 

T - Adjusting screw for tension 
of spring 


Photos from Handbook of Technical 
Instruction for Wireless Telegraphists, 
2nd Edn 


MT 
Coast Guard Activities 
in Canada’s Western Arctic 
By Angela Harrop, 5190-M, VE7ANG 


“Working in Canada’s Arctic ha 
een quite an adventure - mad 
ossible for me because I learne 
‘Ww. 


By the time you read this, I wil 
enjoying my fourth season an 
oping to catch a ride with the | 
atrol on one of their ice recon 
aissance flights." 


In Canada’s Western Arctic... 


CW Carries On 


Inuvik, Northwest Territories, is 
situated at Latitude 68 19 26N, Longi- 
tude 133 35 00W in Canada’s Arctic. It 
is on the delta of one of Canada’s 
largest rivers, the Mackenzie, which 
flows northwards out of Great Slave 
Lake one thousand miles to the south. 
The town of Inuvik grew up as a 
government town to provide services 
to the people of the north and is made 
up of Inuit, Dene Indians and Whites 
living in harmony. The word Inuvik is 
Inuit for “the place of man”. 


Our season starts the middle of May 
when the ice on the mighty MacKenzie 
River starts to melt. During the hard 
winter, ice roads are made on the river 
so actually some places only accessible 
by boat or air during the summertime 
are more accessible via trucks and 
snowmobiles in the winter. The spring 
“break-up” of the river brings more 
activity to the area. Seasonal workers, 
like myself, arrive and the town is 
bustling again. The long dark days 
(Continued - Page 7) 
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of winter give way to the long light 
days of spring and summer. 


River Flows "Down North’ 


The main activity on the river is the 
movement of supplies in containers on 
barges rafted to tugs. These tugs 
provide a relay system up and down 
the thousand miles of river and out to 
the Arctic Ocean to supply the small 
communities along the way. Because 
the river flows northward downstream 
to the ocean, and because most people 
live on, or near the river, to go “up 
north” as we would say, becomes 
“down north” to the people in that 
region. 


C.G. Maintains The Channel 


The Canadian Coast Guard provides 
a buoyage system on the river and the 
shipping lanes of the ocean. The buoys 
have to be placed every spring and 
lifted every fall to prevent damage by 
ice. One of our duties at the Coast 
Guard Station is to provide radio 
communication support for our buoy 
tenders, and the commercial fleet of 
barges and tugs. The MacKenzie river 
is a hazardous river to navigate. The 
channel changes from year to year, 
and even from month to month during 
the summer. This is due to ice build-up 
during the winter, and spring run-off 
causing erosion of the banks. So much 
debris is carried along that often buoys 
are displaced so the Coast Guard 
vessels are busy going up and down 
the river to maintain the channel. 
There are some parts of the river 
where it is only safe to have shipping 
going one way. These are called 
“Danger Zones” for obvious reasons. 
Vessels entering these zones are obli- 
ged to call in to the Coast Guard and 
we keep track of where all the vessels 
are on the river, and assist them to 
pass through these zones safely. 


I Take A Maintenance Flight 


There are electronic aids to naviga- 
tion along the Arctic coast which have 
to be maintained each year. Because of 
the vast distances in the Arctic, the 
only way to reach these is by helicop- 
ter. I was able to go on one of these 
maintenance flights between Inuvik 
and the American border between 
Canada’s Yukon and Alaska. One of 
the “racons” (navigational aids) is 
situated very close to the border so we 
set down the helicopter there. It had to 
be refueled while the technicians were 
working on the racon, and this was 
done from a fuel cache. 


Pilots Keep Fuel in Caches 


Arctic pilots maintain fuel caches, 
which consist of two or three barrels, 
in strategic spots and if necessary can 
use someone else’s cache. This “bor- 
rowing” doesn’t happen very often and 
is always replaced as soon as possible. 
There is an unwritten law that you 
never take from the last barrel in a 
cache unless your fuel situation is 
absolutely desperate. 


Caribou, Bears, Wolves .. . 


The border is marked only by a 
white post close to the ocean but the 
huge herd of caribou grazing there did 
not notice it. It is their summer grazing 
ground and they criss-cross between 
the two countries quite freely. The 
area is also home to grizzly bears, 
wolves and muskoxen, all of which we 
saw from the air that day. 


Cruise Ships & Kayaks 


Some of the shipping to go through 
the Northwest Passage during a sea- 
son, apart from the tugs and Coast 
Guard vessels, will be cruise ships, 
fishermen, and a variety of pleasure 
craft, and even adventurous kayakers. 
We provide support to these vessels in 
the way of geographic information and 
daily weather broadcasts, including ice 


conditions. 
HF Weather Fax 


We send out ice charts via weather 
fax on HF, These charts are compiled 
from information gathered by highly 
trained ice specialists during reconnais- 
sance flights. It is quite an art to read 
the various kinds of ice on the ocean, 
and to be able to inform the vessels 
the best routes through it. 


Search & Rescue 


One of our main duties is to provide 
communications relating to search and 
rescue whenever anyone in is in need 
of assistance. These incidents include 
the usual “out of gas” situations or 
engine trouble; or being unable to 
fined one’s way through the many very 
similar channels of the delta; or there 
may be the rare occasion when some- 
body gets stuck on an ice floe that has 
broken off from the rest of the mass 
and is drifting away; or a kayaker has 
failed to show up at a check point. 


Traffic Still Handled via CW 


Canadian Coast Guard ice breakers 
assist in keeping the water open for 
shipping, as well as performing scienti- 
fic and hydrographic surveys. Some of 
these vessels still carry radio operators 
on board and much of their traffic is 
still handled via CW. 


In 1994, two ice breakers made a 
scientific voyage in convoy to the 
North Pole. One was a Canadian, the 
Lous & St Laurent, the other was 
an American, the ofr Sea. Satellite 
coverage does not extend over the 
North Pole so most traffic was handled 
by CW. When actually at the Pole 
there were many congratulatory mes- 
sages to both captains for their historic 
voyage, one from the Prime Minister. 
Two of the scientists were married on 
board the Canadian vessel, so there 
were messages for them too. Not many 
(Continued - Page 8) 
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people will have the North Pole on 
their marriage licence! The CW cir- 
cuits were buzzing, and it was an 
exciting time. 


CW Weather = Twice Daily 


Inuvik Marine Radio/VFA still puts 
out a CW weather broadcast twice a 
day at 0300 UTC and 1500 UTC on 
6351.5 KHz. for those who are 
interested in the shipping forecast for 
the Western Arctic regions. 


Daylight 24 Hours - 
Then ..- Northern Lights 


From the end of May to the end of 
July there is 24 hour daylight. This 
takes a little getting used to, especially 
when coming home at midnight -after 
an evening shift and seeing little chil- 
dren out playing as if it were the 
middle of the day. One wonders when 
they sleep. To help darken the bed- 
rooms for sleeping we cover the win- 
dows with aluminum foil which also 
serves to reflect the sun and keep the 
rooms cool. It is difficult to imagine 
that Arctic weather is sunny and warm, 
but I can assure you that it can get 
very warm up here in the summer. It is 
not uncommon to be 90 degrees F for 
days on end because when the sun 
stays up 24 hours the nights don’t cool 
down. The nights become twilight dur- 
ing August and by September they are 
dark again, and that is when we are 
treated to the splendours of the 
Northern Lights. 


The preceding was not the first article 
received from Ms. Harrop. We deci- 
ded to introduce her as a working CW 
operator. In a later Beacon we'll 
tell you the fascinating story of how 
she became a radio amateur and later 
got her job with Canada’s Coast 
Guard. Nor is this story about Inuvik 
the first one we have featured about 
the N.W.T. (Cont'd - Page 20, Col. 3) 


MEMBERSHIP 
MAIL 


Subject: Old QSL Cards 
From: almiller@awinc.com 

(Al Miller, 1089-P, VE7KC) 
To: W8TP 


From the estate of King Cavalsky, 
VESAL, pre 1939, VE7AL post war, I 
have a few hundred W and K QSL 
cards. If anyone would like to have one 
of their old cards or if there are any 
OSL card collectors I would be pleased 
to pass them on. My interest is in 
collecting pre-1939 VES cards dating to 
when VES was British Columbia, 
Yukon and North West Territories. 
My E mail is almiller@awinc.com My 


_ regular mail address is Al Miller 162 


Corry Place, Penticton, B.C., V2A 381 
CANADA. 


From C. Nelson Buckles, 2734-V, 
WOJUN, March 19, 1997: 


You asked about the KNOT ships 
in the last (March, 1997) issue of the 
Beacon \ sailed as radio operator on 
the FIADOR KNOT/ANXY from 
Sept. 3, 1946 to Nov. 2, 1946 wilh the 
old United Fruit Company. As I recall, 
it was a three cylinder diesel with three 
hatches forward and engine room and 
deck house aft. It vibrated so much we 
had to use a clip board to write 
anything. Enclosed is a page from 
“Ships of America’s Merchant Fleet”. I 
sailed on all the ships shown. The 
Fiador Knot was a Cl-M-AV1 vessel. 


We left New Orleans with nine bred 
sows in deck houses destined for 
Puerto Limon, Costa Rica. The ship 
had been held up due to a strike and 


we went through a hurricane in the 
Gulf of Mexico and the sows started to 
drop pigs at that time. It was a new 
experience for all of us except one 
sailor whose father was a veterinarian. 
He would wrap a pig in a blanket and 
give it to anyone who would look after 
it. Most died before we got to Puerto 
Limon, but we still had more hogs 
than was on the manifest and the 
fellow who had ordered them had a 
hard time getting them all off the ship. 
We also took cargo to a town in the 
upper part of Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 
We went to Philadelphia where I left 
the ship to return to Kansas to get 
married. 


I met you on the SS John W. Brown 
on her cruise on Chesapeake Bay 
(Sept. 24, 1994). We were in Baltimore 
for the Gallups Island Associaton 
reunion and took the cruise while 
there. 


73’s... Nelson Buckles. 
New Member Relates A 
DH MEDICO 


Bill Marsh, 5554-V, K3AS, 3216 Whi- 
teman Rd., Wilmington, DE 19808 
wrote to Exec. Sec’y, Waldo T. Boyd: 


Thank you for inviting me to join 
the Society of Wireless Pioneers. | 
would consider it a great honor to be a 
member of such a fine organizaticn, 
and accordingly have enclosed my 
application and membership dues. 


I graduated from the USMS Gallups 
Island Radio School, Class R7 in May 
(Continued- Page 9) 
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1942. [ll bet there are other Gallups 
Island Graduates in SOWP. 
(Many!-Ed.) In regard to the question 
on the application about SOS calls, I 
have never made one (have heard a lot 
of SOS and SSSS calls) but I was 
involved in one medical emergency 
where wireless telegraphy may have 
saved a seaman’s life, or at least 
shortened his illness. 


(Mr. Marsh enclosed a 1945 news 
clipping from which we copied the 
following): 


PAA Radio Officer 
ln Medical Assist 


A fever-stricken seaman aboard an Ameri- 
can merchant ship in the Atlantic recently 
(Jnly 24) received medical aid literally from 
out of the blue. 

The ship, about 350 miles south of the 
Azores Islands with a seriously ill man aboard, 
had heen unable to contact a doctor by radio. 
It had queried several other ships in the 
vicinity to no avail when the airborne aid 
arrived. It came in the form of Wilfred B. 
Marsh, 23-year-old radio operator aboard a 
C-54 Skymaster transport flown for the Army 
Air Transport Command by Pan American 
World Airways. Flying on a regular leg from 
Santa Maria, in the Azores to Bermuda, Marsh 
picked up the radioed call for aid. Immediately 
he asked permission of PAA Captain Donald 
W. Mitchell to offer assistance. 

“OK,” said the Captain. 

Then Marsh flashed back to the ship: “We 
have several Army nurses aboard our plane. 
Can we be of any help?” 

“Yes,” replied the ship’s operator and he 
gave the symptoms of the sick man and the 
position of his boat. 

The nurses thought the man was suffering 
from malaria and sent back advice for bringing 
down his fever, they suggested that a doctor be 
contacted as soon as possible. 

The sbip was still unable to reach a doctor, 
however, so Marsh radioed Santa Maria. A 
Navy patrol bomber was sent out from there 
with a doctor aboard. Just before his plane left 
the radio range of the ship, Marsh was told 
that the man’s fever was subsiding. 

Marsh, who lives at 744 Watchung, in 
Plainfield, NJ., has worked for Pan American 
for three years... 


A Sequel 


to "ALL AT SEA WITH SIMPSON" 
(Beacon, Sept. 1996) From Bernie & 
Pat Bisnett (email: bjbplb@pinsight. 
com) 


Re: Ralph Heintz, W6RH H&K, 
Dollar Lines, etc. In 1941, I sailed as 
1st Asst RO on the SS Pres Madison 
(renamed from Van Buren) and had 
the great pleasure of caring for that 
big chunk of iron with the HK 255s. 
Raucus sig heard round the world. 
Also had the back-up gas engine to 
maintain. 


Other goodies were a bunch of Navy 
revrs with all those dials that I never 
could master. One decent RMCA revr. 
Sailed that ship at a lovely time in the 
South China Sea. 


More important is that in 1960 I had 
the pleasure of working on several 
projects with Ralph Heintz and in 1963 
he and a couple of other well known 
“hams” joined me in_ establishing 
Linear Systems. Most of all, I got to 
know Ralph and his XYL, W6SH. 
They remained close friends of my 
XYL and me until his death in the 
mid-70s. 


Thought this might be of interest, 
73, Bernie, W6TMG 


xe ek & 
From Bill Fishback, 3899-P, 
WIIKU: 
Dear Ted: 


This clipping is fairly self-explanatory. 
In some form, I feel it’s good material 
for the Beacon I’ve talked to Green, a 
‘Nam vet and can see they need all the 
help they can get. They are starting 
from Square One, since they are 
unable to get lists from either Fort 
Monmouth or other (Ft. Gordon 
being one) OCS schools nor from St. 
Louis archives. I can attest to how 
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hard a nut St. Louis is to crack -- my 
efforts to locate my old company 
commander or info as to his life status, 
resulted in only a date of death despite 
much assistance from my Congress- 
man -- no Social Security number, no 
shirtee. 


Many of us (especially WWII) came 
from the ranks or as draftees (Ft. 
Hayes Feb. 12, 1941!) and were selec- 
ted primarily by our amateur back- 
ground and/or professional experience 
as I was -both. I point this out in case 
any “elitist” feelings might be brought 
up. 

Green gave his permission to reprint 
this. 


Fraternally...Bill Fishback, 3899-P 
(Maiden name resumed 7/96, WIIKU 
(‘34) 

SIGNAL CORPS ASSOCIATION 
FORMED 


(From Cape Cod Zimes 22 Feb 97) 
The newly formed Signal Corps OCS 


Association (a non-profit veterans 
organization) is facing the almost over- 
whelming task of locating the 25,000 
graduates of the three Signal Officer 
candidate programs that operated dur- 
ing WWII, the Korean War and finally 
during Vietnam. 


We have little of the information on 
the 21,000 graduates that came out of 
the WWII program. 


We ask all who have any information 
on the Signal OCS program, both 
graduates and cadre, to contact us and 
request that each provide us with any 


documentation they may have on the 
programs. 


Please write to: RICHARD GREEN, 
U.S. Army Signal Corps OCS Associa- 
tion, Route 18, Box 643. Lake City. 
FL 3202S. 


Tel: (904)752-6950 


EARL KORF RECEIVES MARCONI MEDAL 


AT VWOA MEETING 


Earl W. Korf, 613-SGP, K2IC, one of 
SOWP’s most senior members, was 
among four recipients of the Marconi 
Gold Medal of Achievement at the 
72nd Annual Banquet meeting of the 
Veteran Wireless Operators Associa- 
tion held Saturday, May 17, 1997 at the 
Officers’ Club, Fort Hamilton, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The World Wireless Beacon is 
pleased to present Eari’s remarks in 
accepting the award: 


“Mr. Chairman, Officers and mem- 
bers of the WWOA, thank you so 
much for this gratifying award. | am 
truly honorod to be here today to 
share in these awards. | am in good 
company now. 


“With your permission I wish to tell 
a short story - The first big thrill I 
experienced in Wireless. In Napa, 
California in 1919 at age of 15, I was 
studying for my Amateur Radio 
License while my brother Roy was 
sailing the seas as wireless operator. 
One day he phones me from San 
Pedro (LA) saying he was sailing for 
Seattle the next day and for me to 
listen for him as he passed by San 
Francisco and he would send very slow 
for my benefit. 


"I got ready by firing up my crystal 
receiver, taking great pains in obtain- 
ing a sensitive spot on the Galena 
crystal and tuning to 600 meters. At 
Roy’s estimated time to call, he came 
in loud and clear and sent his noon 
position report to KPH, the RCA 
Marine station which consisted of 
position 30 miles west of San Francisco 
bound for Seattle then added “Hello, 
Earl’. He sent at a very slow speed of 
about 8 words per minute. I was so 


thrilled I could copy every word per- 
fectly. I immediately ran into the house 
to show Mother, then to all the 
nelghbors to show them my super 
accomplishment. 


"End of story? Not quite yet. Five 
years later, after learning the Western 
Union telegraph trade and several 
years operating in the Bay Area | 
decided to go to sea. So in March 
1924, I recetved my commercial tele- 
graph license, quit Western Union and 
headed for the SF RCA hiring office. 
My interview was with Richard John- 
stone (RJ) Chief of the RCA shipping 
office. I mentioned the incident with 
my brother and he replied, “Gosh 
Earl, you just cleared up something | 
had been wondering about for 5 years. 
You see, | was the KPH operator and 


“remember it well as I was wondering 


who that LID (in-experienced opera- 
tor) was sending so slow and saying 
‘Hello Earl’ and we had no Earl at our 
station. 


“End of story? Not yet. This Dick 
Johnstone was one of the best wireless 
operators in the world. He was ambi- 
dextrous and could send a message in 
American Morse on one hand and 
send the same message in Continental 
Morse with the other hand. 


“Lost track of him until 1968 when 
Dick Johnstone and Bill Breniman 
founded the Society of Wireless 
Pioneers (SOWP). He was our first 
SOWP President and is still remem- 
bered every week on one of our 
SOWP ham radio nets, named the 
Dick Johnstone Memorial Net. 
Naturally a CW Net. Thank you for 
your patience. God Bless You AIL 
-73 (Best Regards) 88 (Kisses to the 
ladies) and CW Forever." 


Other recipients of the Marconi 
Medal were Samuel Margolis, 
W2ERU, a retired U.S. Merchant 
Marine Radio Officer(SOWP 1326-P), 
Robert H. McNamara, NiKHF, for- 
mer Chief of the FCC Private Wireless 
Division and Alexander Zimny, Direc- 
tor of the FCC Compliance and Infor- 
mation Bureau, New York, NY. 


VWOA Secretary Edward F. Pleuler 
received the David Kintzer Memorial 
Award Plaque in honor of the late 
VWOA President. 


During Earl Korf’s WWII years with 
the Air Transport Command, he had 
some famous persons as airline pas- 
sengers. They included U.S. Army 
Generals Clark, Doolittle and Eisen- 
hower, U. S. Navy Admiral King, 
President Franklin Roosevelt and 
Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek. 


In 1943 Mme. Chiang made a round 
trip to the U.S. on flights aboard C-54 
aircraft where Earl was Flight Radio 
Officer. On the return flight to 
Chungking, the plane accidentally 
picked up the radio beam of a 
Japanese airfield in Burma while it was 
groping toward a base in India. It 
almost landed in enemy-occupied terrti- 
tory. But realizing that something was 
wrong, the pilot changed course in 
time. 


After the war Mme. Chiang took up 
residence in the United States. Korf 
attempted to contact her by mail but 
was unsuccessful - until recently. A 
note from the secretary of the former 
Chinese First Lady said *...Madame 
wants you to know she remembers 
well her flights to and from America 
and the members of the crew. . ." 


The Jack Binns Chapter -V 
Seattle, Washington 
April 19,1997 


By Don Newman, 58P, 
Chapter Secretary 


Ww7Co, 


The regular Spring meeting of the 
Society was held jointly with the 
QCWA at Andy’s Diner. For some 
time we have been urged to have a 
joint meeting as is done elsewhere. In 
talking to Harry Lewis, the local 
ARRL, QCWA Director, regarding 
date conflicts we decided to join this 
time. I had already reserved the 
Roundhouse Room and had to hurry 
and reserve the Executive Car to 
handle a larger group. The room is a 
very famous old railroad car and has a 
very long table seating 44 with a few 
extra at one end. When all are seated 
there is just enough room for the 
waitresses to move the length of the 
room. It also is a bit difficult for our 
people to circulate and talk. A lot of 
loud talking was evident with hearing 
-aid problems. Thankfully, Harry 
Lewis, W7JWJ, brought a small PA 
system with a roving radio mike which 
was fine for our self introductions all 
around. Oh, how we miss the old Dog 
House! 


We did not have a regular business 
meeting or election at this time. Harry 
Lewis introduced a visitor, Mr. Chas 
Dorian, of the ARRL and QCWA. He 
mentioned the dwindling memberships 
in our three societies and suggested we 
try to come up with ideas for new 
members. 


We recognized the passing of two of 
our very old-time members, John Con- 
rad, WB7RNX, who had a long career 
in Alaska, and Bert Oscarson, 
WT7ADT, of the U.S. Lighthouse 
Service and the USCG. In the old days 


CHAPTER NEWS 


I got many RDF bearings and WX 
reports from Bert when he was on the 
lightships. We recognized several of 
our members who could not attend. 


We also recognized our Director, 
John Dudley, who announced two 
meetlings ago that he wished to step 
down after 13 years in that capacity. 
The same applies for me but I will 
hang on if necessary for a while. It’s 
too bad that we didn’t think of our 
surroundings as it would have been a 
good time for a “Railroading”. 


We will continue to look for a 
meeting place with more space in case 
we do have another joint meeting 
where there are more in attendance. 
Our room was full this time but many 
were not able to come. It is hoped that 
we can have a successful election. Due 
to the shortage of time we failed to 
have Doc Burton W7SF, our historian, 
make his usual announcement and 
request more personal histories. Two 
Meetings back it was suggested that a 
good program idea would be for 
everyone to relate one thing from his 
past service that stands out. OH, 
BOY, [I'll bet there are some good 
ones. 


Until next time, 73 - Don W7CO / 
Secretary-Treas. 


James E. Sinnott, 5113-V, asks us to 
make the following announcement: 


Will former Navy Radiomen who 
served at USNRS Wailupe/ 
Wahiawa T.H./NPM 1941/1945 
please contact James E. Sinnott, 2423 
West Gordon Ave., Spokane, WA 
99205-2451. Tel: (509) 328-6551. 


For info on meetings of Seattle’s 
SOWP Jack Binns Chapter please 
contact the Secretary, Don Newman, 
W7CO, 16232 38th Ave. NE., Seattle, 
WA 98155. Tel: (206) 365-1190. 


Southwest - Pacific Chapter IX 


By William T. Jackson, 3612-V, 
W6HDP, Chapter Director 


TENTH ANNUAL CHAPTER IX 
LUNCHEON MEETING - BACK 
TO THE HORNY TOAD IN ’97 


On Saturday, June 14th, the Pacific 
Southwest Chapter IX, SOWP, gath- 
ered once again at the Horny Toad 
restaurant in Cave Creek, AZ for a 
luncheon meeting. In 1994, our 8th 
annual meeting was held here. The 
Horny Toad, also frequented by the 
Arizona Barry Goldwater Chapter 16, 
QCWA, always provides good food 
and service for both organizations. 
This year they set up two long tables 
for us with sufficient seating for all 
with no separation of attendees. 


George Lucchi, W6NVN, was in 
charge of the program. He presented 
an excellent slide program on Athens, 
Greece and Egypt, including Luxor on 
the Nile River. George is a retired 
RCA Electronic Engineer and has 
travelled extensively around the world 
in his work career. 


zee 


The SOWP-QCWA luncheon meet- 
ing in December, 1996, was a huge 
success, “One of the best ever,” said 
Chapter Director Jackson. Miss Bette 
Clemons gave an enlightening talk 
about her book, “Wake of the Wire- 
lessman” and the intense research she 
did to write it. At the end of the 
meeting many attendees purchased a 
book, including Leo Meyerson, 
WOGFOQ, and Lew McCoy, WI1ICP. 
Bill Jackson, W6HDP, Director of the 
Pacific SW Chapter, SOWP, was Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies. 


To contact Bill, call him at 


(520) 772-9641 


PROFESSIONALS in the maritime 
industry realised more than 20 years 
ago that the present maritime com- 
munication system was inadequate and 
discussions began to find suitable solu- 
tions. 


One of the major flaws of the system 
at that time was the inability for larger 
vessels, above 1,600 gt, to communi- 
cate effectively with smaller vessels. 
Large vessels carried dedicated radio 
operators handling sophisticated radio 
equipment. Smaller vessels often had 
very basic equipment on board, mainly 
tor safety purposes and relying on 
MF-telephony. 


In northern Europe, discussions 
began over whether it would be pos- 
sible and satisfactory to operate larger 
vessels, above 1,600 gt, without a 
dedicated radio operator. The equip- 
ment that was required, although 
modern, was basically the same as 
could be found on most vessels at the 
time except for two main additions: 
automatic radio telex to replace Morse 
code and Navtex, for safety informa- 
tion. 


Despite these new developments and 
successful trials, discussions began 
within IMO to develop a new maritime 
distress and safety system. Finally, 
towards the end of 1988, the amend- 
ments to Chapter IV of SOLAS could 
be agreed upon. But not through a 
straight IMO procedure; instead the 
secretary general had to take the then 
uncommon route of tacit agreement. 


GMDSS: a 
troubled waters 


system in 


Today, there is less than two years left 
to the full and final implementation of 
the Global Maritime Distress and 


GMDSS is becoming an 
impossible dream 


Safety System (GMDSS) and even the 
staunchest and most optimistic suppor- 
ters of the system admit that the 
GMDSS, as it was intended ten years 
ago, will hardly ever become a reality. 


Those optimists who are still not 
convinced about the futility of a full 
implementation of the GMDSS in time 
for February 1, 1999, need only to try 
to find out how many vessels are fully 
equipped today, and they will find it is 
impossible to establish that figure with 
any amount of certainty. According to 
the best estimates, 60-70 per cent of 
the world’s fleet remains to be fitted. 
Even if every communications equip- 
ment manufacturer and dealer in the 
world decided to do nothing but manu- 
facture and install GMDSS equipment, 
there would still be a large number of 
vessels not fitted by the required date. 


Many shipowners are still gambling 
on the hope that IMO will give in at a 
late stage, and agree to an extended 
period for full implementation. Others 
will just place the issue in front of their 
governments informing them that they 
are unable to get hold of the required 
equipment or telling them that the 
vessel in question will be taken per- 
manently out of service within two 
years and therefore should be exempt. 


Another issue that has become a 
major hurdle is the lack of training 
facilities tor the more than 200,000 
deck officers to get adequate training 
to obtain the required general opera- 
tor’s certificate (GOC). The quality of 
these certificates has so far been very 
varied, and a large number of deck 
officers have obtained certificates that 
are hardly worth the paper they are 


printed on. Indeed, at first even some 
governments in Europe issued new 
GOCs based only on the previous 
certificate held by the officer. 


The rapidly growing use of 
nonGMDSS equipment such as cellu- 
lar phones and, in the relatively near 
future, other handheld phones utilising 
new global and regional satellite sys- 
tems, is also affecting deck officers’ 
abilities to operate GMDSS_ equip- 
ment. 


Fancy equipment 


The decision by IMO and IEC not to 
set any detailed standards for the 
GMDSS equipment left the field 
almost completely open for manufac- 
turers and software developers world- 
wide to invent a plethora of fancy 
equipment and nifty software. 


Almost all of them were accompanied 
by manuals and instructions written by 
electronic engineers and program wri- 
ters often totally disregarding the 
needs and the skills of the average 
user. As a result, a complete GMDSS 
installation can have as many as 200 
knobs and buttons many of which have 
multiple functions that depend on 
previous or simultaneous use of 
another button. 


The combination of inadequate train- 
ing and overly complicated equipment 
are the main reasons why there are 
presently between 75 and 100 per cent 
false or inadvertent distress alerts 
depending upon which GMDSS system 
one is looking at. 

False Alarms In the beginning, 


Inmarsat-C was the system with most 
(Continued >>) »Page wiebaj 
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false or inadvertent distress alerts. 
However, this is now displaying a 
positive trend downwards largely due 
to the fact that Inmarsat is checking 
the reason behind every distress alert, 
why it was issued, how it was handled, 
who did it and what can be done to 
avoid future false or inadvertent dis- 
tress alerts. 


In doing so Inmarsat contacts the 
ship and the shipowner. Inmarsat also 
reserves the right to disconnect any 
terminal that is being repeatedly used 
to abuse the system. 


The most complicated system today 
- and the system that causes more false 
and inadvertent distress alerts than any 
other - is the digital selective calling 
(DSC) on HF, MF and VHF. Not only 
are the number of coast stations 
equipped for DSC woefully inadequate, 
often due to a lack of resources or the 
fact that the equipment is not priorit- 
ised by governments, the equipment is 
also far too complicated with too many 
opportunities to make mistakes. 


A major mistake was also made by 
the contracting governments within 
IMO when it was decided that all 
distress alerts on DSC should be 
acknowledged in the form of a distress 
relay, primarily by a coast station and 
that, if this did not happen, any vessel 
that picked up the signal should do the 


same. This procedure continues to 
cause much irritation around the world 
and a large number of false and 
inadvertent distress alerts are flying 
around the world. 


What Can Be Done? 


A number of additional procedures 
and technical issues need to be solved 
or corrected before GMDSS becomes 
a maritime distress and safety system 
with the intended functionality. To get 
GMDSS on track again is a very 


difficult task which will require a con- 
certed effort by the contracting 
governments to the IMO and a task 
force with the secretary general’s full 
mandate. Suitable professionals are 
available with experience and know- 
ledge of the shortcomings of the 
present GMDSS and with ideas and 
views on how it can be corrected. 


If IMO decides not to take action. 
the industry runs a risk of having ships 
divided into a number of leagues, 
depending on their communication sys- 
tems. This is completely contrary, both 
to the intention of the GMDSS, and 
the intention of the ISM Code and the 
revised STCW Convention. 


*e«=e¢848 


This article, reprinted in its entirety 
from the British maritime publication 
Fairplay Solutions for April 1997, was 
sent to the Bescon by member B. A. 
Thunman, 4960-V, W8ISG. Readers 
may recall the stories of his seagoing 
days from our issues of September, 


1992 and July, 1993. Many thanks-Bo! 


From SOWP Sr. VP Ben Russell, 
N6SL 


To: W8TP, Editor, WW Beacon 


Hi Ted, I sent the following letter to 
Mike Zbrozek/K8XF in response to 
one of his where we were discussing 
the demise of REO’s due to GMDSS: 


“Hi Mike, 
“QSL your letter of 26 Dec ‘96 - 
Many thanks. 


"It took a group of Electronics 
Companies and Ship Operators well 
over ten years to get the GMDSS 
system implemented on an_ inter- 
national basis. It represented a superb 
sales job! Thus, it would probably take 
another decade to rectify the situation. 
EXXON led the charge to get coastw- 
ise exemptions through the FCC 


several years before adoption. 


"Ships will carry an Electronic Techni- 
cian if it can be shown that it saves the 
companies MONEY through lower 
insurance rates, saving of schedule 
time, and less dependence upon shore 
based technicians. It will take a well 
coordinated effort which will include 
(a) educating Government Agencies, 
(b) educating shipping interests, and 
(c) design of a simple inexpensive 
distress communications system possi- 
bly similar to that used by aircraft on 
international overwater flights. The 
great number of GMDSS false alarms 
will help in (a) and (b) above. The 
121.5/243 MHz EPIRB false alarms 
probably are from smaller boats and 
should not be used in building a case 
against the GMDSS. The false alarms 
caused by personnel using wrong con- 
trols and/or poor training should be 
emphasized. Government (USCG & 
IMO) rules should be changed to 
charge the ship owners for expenses 
caused by false alarms. In addition, a 
percentage of the overall fine should 
be against the individual who caused 
the problem as with oil pollution rules. 


"The loss of safety net for small boats 
should be emphasized to elected offi- 
cials. I think a simple distress system 
using SSB, NAVTEX and 406 MHz 
EPIRBS could be made effective at a 
very minimal cost to shipping. It would 
be up to Captains and Mates to work 
out how they will get current WX and 
HYDRO information. The NAVTEX 
system should be changed to be used 
real time during distress cases. At 
present, the USCG doesn’t use the 
NAVTEX system on a real time basis 
and are even days behind and usually 
don’t even bother to transmit Hurri- 
cane Warnings. This should be men- 
tioned in letters to Congressmen 
because the USCG is very sensitive to 
keeping Congress happy to ensure 
their budgets!! Letters to Congress 
(Continued- Page 14) 
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should recommend that no ship be 
permitted inside the S/B (sea buoy) if 
it does not have all radar systems, 
VHF-FM sets, Gyro Compass, Speed 
Log and Course Recorders operating. 
Ships with equipment problems should 
anchor near the S/B and await repair 
by either shore or onboard personnel. 
If foreign and domestic ships desiring 
to enter U.S. ports encounter delays 
due to their lack of maintenance, it 
should help build the case for an 
onboard Electronic Technician with 
adequate test equipment and spare 
parts. 73, Ben" 


(Mr. Russell is a retired maritime 
Radio Electronics Officer with many 
years experience and a graduate elec- 
trical engineer. Readers may wish to 


write individually to their Congress- 
persons on the subjects he has out- 
Sen OSS wants ae ees. 


VU 


lined above. - 


... Clock’s 
A-Ticking. . 


By the Editor 


This issue of The World Wireless 
Beacon, Vol. 9 No. 2 marks the 32nd 
edition published by SOWP under our 
direction. The time has come to begin 
the search for a new editor. 


Lest we are misunderstood, we enjoy 

which consists 

of reading and selecting articles, stories 

and letters contributed by our mem- 

bers, tailoring them to fit our space - 

then guiding the finished product 
through printing and mailing. 


In order that this publication may 
continue, we need to find a few 
members who enjoy these tasks, who 
have some editorial skill and are com- 
fortable with using a personal com- 
puter. We are NOT abandoning ship! 
Volunteers, please step forward. 


WELCOME - NEW MEMBERS 


A warm “Welcome Aboard” to the 
following who have joined SOWP since 
our last issue. 


David Wyn DAVIES, 5512-TA 
Pen-Y-Maes, Halcog, Brymbo 
Wrecsam, LL11 5DQ Wales, U.K. 
Teacher/Historian Morse Examiner. 
DTI/RSGB 


Douglas M. GORDON, 5513-TA, 


K6PUN, 2215-A Faraday Ave., 
Carlsbad, CA 92008 
:FC Radiotelephone 


Lyle R. BROWN, 5514-TA W7LGB 
fd aed jhe Carleton St., 
Prescott, AZ 86303-4407 


Everett K. McMULLIN 5515-TA 
W6DSY,'” HCG *29'"Box* 312, 


Prescott, AZ 86301-9515 
Elec Design Engr 

Kermit A. GRUNDER, 5521-P, 
W8LFJ (ex-8BCG) 
1590 Columbus Rd., 
Wooster, OH 44691 
1926 Morse Navigation-Gt Lakes 
James J. PRENTICE, 5522-M 
WA2MZF 74 Riverside Drive, 
Canton, NY 13617 
FS:1961 USS Murray 
Prentice@scanva.canton.edu 


Hilary F. JOHNSON 5523-M KiIHGK 


48 New Searles Road, 
Nashua, NH 03062-3441 
FS:1958 USS Macon 


bjohnson@nioemc.enet.dec.com 


Alphonse D. FISCHER, 5524-V 
KC4RIB (ex-WB8ITA) 
3933 Pebble Hill {Cte 
Marietta, GA 60032-1154 
FS:1942 USN NWX-NDS6 


Ernest BROWN 5529-V, VA30EB, 


Co eo OV EK 5 Ase) 
106 Hilliard Ave., Nepean, Ont, 
CANADA K2E 6C4 


FS: 1941 SS Maasdam 


Lester E. NICHOLS, 
5530-TA 

ro. Box 
Pinon Hills. CA 92372 


John HANN, 5555-M VA3LKH 
120 Bristol St., Guelph, 
ON CANADA N1H_ 3L6 
FS: Gander, Nfld, 1945 


Paul H. BOCK, Jr., 5556-M K4MSG 
38661 Pleasant Hill Ln., 
Hamilton, VA 20158 
FS: USS Belmont/NOQBA 


Jerry W. LEAKE, 5557-M KSDMC 
19032 Fenton Rd., 
Pass Christian, MS 39571 
FS:1958-67 USN Ships & Stns. Dec.”77 
SS Wilmington Getty/KTKX & others. 
1979, Slidell Radio (TRT) WNU. 


Glenn W. PLADSEN, 5558-M. AE0Q 
3351 S. Field St, #137 Lakewood, CO 
80227 (Internet: V3iry@ix.net- 
com.com) 


Tony H. C. KUO, 5559-M, BV2TA 
Fu-Hsin North Road, Taipei 105 
Taiwan, Republic of China 


John CAPITANELLI, 5560-V, N3INI 
RD#7 Box 315, Punxsutawney, PA 
15767-9694 


Larry AMODEO, 5561-V, W2AX 
78 Eider Hilll Court, Manhasset, NY 
11030 (FS: SS George Washington/ 


Le eee 
OUR NEXT DIRECTORY 


Our WIRELESS REGISTER-CALL- 
BOOK project will receive concerted 
attention from June through August. 


If our plans bear fruit, the directory 
will be issued instead of a third-quarter 
(September) World Wireless Beacon 
Please check your mailing label for 
name, address, and Ham _ call-sign. 
Send any corrections to the secretary 
and include your E-mail address if you 
have one. Updates via E-mail most 
welcome.. -Editor 


M.D., 
K6BJO, 
720726, 


mn 
Oe 


New Address: 129 Azalea Dr., 
Harwich, MA 02645. 


Joseph A. Grantham, Jr., 5446 
TA, New Address: 308 Bruce Ave., 
Wildwood, FL 34785 


Ron Hill, 3950-V, ZS6/G3SGQ: 
1997 Address: 45 Owl Road, Atlasville 
Boksburg 1459, Republic of S. Africa. 


James A. Johnson, 0461-SGP, 
WT7BN. New Address: 1717 Rockefel- 
ler Ave., (Apt. 251) Everett, WA 


Ray McAvoy, 1444-P, W4GOG 
New Address: 62 Sunset Ct, Blue 
Ridge, GA 30513 


CALL SIGNS 
CHANGED 


RalphE.Benson, 2107-P, 2 Barna 
Rd., Dorchester MA 02124. Call 
changed from W1CBT to WINF. 


Anthony J. Cascio, 4305-V, 
15623 N 59th Dr., Glendale, AZ 85306- 
2937. Call Sign changed from 
KM9X to original WB9PVH. 


Jack Seale, 3192-V, Rt. 1, Box 1132, 
Quitman, TX 75873-9713. Call 
Changed from NSBAK to original 
WSSKT. 


You Know 
Where You 
Are...We 
know Where 
We Are....But 


Sometimes We Don’t Know 
Where You Are. - Please - 
Let Us Know Before You Go! 


A VETERAN SPARKS 


Peter C. 
SOWP #5100-V 


Probert/G3GPZ 


Born in London, England on a 
Friday the 13th (lucky for some) Peter 
C. Probert (a.k.a. ‘Pete’) had just 
celebrated his 17th birthday when he 
started to radio school in April of 
1940. Due to an urgent demand for 
R/O’s, the full 18 month course was 
reduced to 6 months and Pete joined 
his first ship in November of ‘40, 
serving at sea in the Merchant Navy 
throughout WW2 until early 1946. He 
says he was very lucky and never even 
got his feet wet during those years, 
although his ship did get damaged a 
couple of times, courtesy of the Luft- 
waffe. Pete came ashore in mid ‘46 and 
went back to radio school to complete 
his technical education under the U.K. 
version of the G.I. Bill, returning to 
the merchant marine in 1947. And that 
was where he stayed until the mid- 
eighties, apart from a brief spell ashore 
in the electronics industry. 


In December of ‘84 Pete signed off 
the m/v Docegulf in Trinidad and 
headed homeward to Cowes on the 
Isle of Wight, but after a few weeks at 
home decided it was time to come 
ashore for good. Those 44 years took 
up most of his working lifetime but he 
has no regrets. It was a wonderful 
never-ending education which took 
him to some 70 countries. 


During Pete’s years at sea he sailed 
under ten flags U.K., Norway, Sweden, 
Netherlands, Poland, Panama, Liberia, 
Costa Rica, Saudi Arabia and Ber- 
muda. 


What a mip, he writes, and apart 
from the wartime ‘pasties’, over the 


_—_— 
BUOYS And GULLS as 


By Olive / VETERA POE. 


years, he experienced somewhat more 
than the usual crop of incidents - 
grounding, collisions, fires, breakdowns 
and even a full-scale mutiny by a 
Chinese crew (more on the latter in a 
later column I hope). Trouble is, he 
adds, not many of these incidents 
involved outstanding radio operations. 


One amusing little reminiscence 
which could have proved difficult for 
him, but didn’t, occurred back in July 
of ‘57 aboard the mW Pearlstone/ 
HOAG while steaming up the English 
Channel bound for Hamburg from 
Norfolk, VA. 


Pete had been to the early serving 
of the evening meal in order to be 
back on watch in time for the evening 
WX broadcast from the U.K. So, he 
writes, you can imagine his feelings 
when he walked into the radio room 
and found the operator’s chair occu- 
pied by the very large form of the 
vessel’s Chief Officer, seated at the 
desk, headphones on, pounding away 
at the typewriter. 


When the Mate had finished his 
operations and was about to leave the 
shack, Pete asked him what the 
@#$!&* he was doing. The Master 
wanted the evening WX, in German, 
he was told. “Well I can copy it in 
German/English/French or any other 
language he wants to name,’ Pete 
retorted. 


Profuse apologies from the Chief 
Officer, with a parting shot from Pete - 
‘Don’t come into the radio room again 
unless I’m present.’ More profound 
apologies from the Mate who went off 
with his WX bulletin. 


A little later, having more or less 
calmed down, Pete realized he had 
(Continued - Page 16) 
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been extremely rude to a man who was 
a senior officer and about 20 years 
older. Ho hum. 


Two days later, in Hamburg, Pete 
went to the Master’s office with some 
papers and the ‘chief officer’ was 
sitting behind the desk. He looked up, 
smiled, and said, ‘I am the new Mas- 
ter.” 


Writes Pete - ‘Departure of Radio 
Officer to the darkest corner of the 
ship, covered in confusion, embarass- 
ment etc.’ 


Fortunately Captain ‘S’ was a big 
man in more than one sense. He and 
Pete sailed together for another twelve 
months and the ‘incident’ was never 
mentioned. In fact the two became 
good friends and during one night, 
while yakking in the radio room, it 
came to light that Captain ‘S’ had been 
in the submarine branch of the Kriegs- 
marine and had in the latter part of 
WW? commanded his own U-boat. 


Comparing notes, the two came to 
the conclusion that Captain ‘S’ had 
attacked the very convoy in which Pete 
was sailing. Thanks to poor visibility, 
the presence of an escort carrier and a 
few old Swordfish aircraft flying cover, 
he gave up and went home! Just as 
well, says Pete, because his ship was 
carrying iron ore and if you had that 
cargo a torpedo sent you sliding under 
water quickly and without fuss! 


Regardless of having been on 
opposite sides at one time Pete adds 
that Captain ‘S’ was a remarkable 
person of many talents, a very fine 
man indeed. 


In 1950 Pete received his ‘ham’ ticket 
with the call G3GPZ which he has held 
ever since. He operated /MM on board 
various ships and back in ‘51 held the 
call ZL2ZDF when his ship spent some 
months in New Zealand. 


Other interests since swallowing the 
hook have been sailing, fishing and 
photography but severe eye problems 
in recent years meant many activities 
had to be written off. However, Pete 
adds, he is still involved in local 
activities, including most days taking 
the family hound for a two mile walk 
which, on the return leg, takes them 
past the local pub where both are well 
known! 


Pete works 80 percent CW and 
hopes to catch some SOWP members 
on HF one day soon...band conditions 


permitting. 


NET NEWS and SURVEY 


The Inland Seas 40-Meter Net (see 
Page 18) has recently changed fre- 
quency to 7,052 KHz. It meets 
Mondays at 1900 Eastern Time. 


The Yankee East Coast 40-Meter 
Net has changed both time and fre- 
quency. It still meets Saturdays but 
has changed to 1030 Eastern Time 
on 7,052 KHz. 


The Richard Johnstone net (3,555 
KHz on Thursdays at 2000 Pacific 
Time) amd the Oscar Harrison 
Memorial Transcon net (14,058 KHz 
on Thursdays at 1500 UTC) have 
closed for the months of June through 
August. 


*** A Net Survey* * * 


Some members have requested that 
our SOWP Net Schedules be revised. 
For some years, net times have been 
given in UTC (Z) time. This method 
causes some schedules to be expressed 
a day later in UTC than by local 
time, but was done in response to 
member requests. 


Please advise the Editor by postcard 
if we should change them to Local 
Times for their next reissue. 


Another NEW Call-sign - 


Les Rauber, 5000-V, advises that his 
new call is AA2ZE, changed from 
AA2FJ. Congratulations, Les! 


Our SWISS (Edelweiss) 
CHAPTER Reports 

Dear OM Waldo, 

April 17th, 1997 


Please be informed of the change of 
address for our Swiss member Heinz 
Moser #3421-M. His old QTH was 
Pulverweg 4, CH-3400 Burgdorf. New 
QTH is Chalettematte 19, CH-3422 


Kirchberg, new Phone Nr. 034445 
0217 This COA effective as of 1 st 
May 1997. 


On Sth of April 97, nine members of 
the Swiss SOWP chapter with five YL’s 
visited the combined “Coastal Radios- 
tation HEB / Aeronautical ground 
Station BERNA RADIO” near Bern. 
It was a very interesting event. A 
report will be delivered to you soon. 


End of May 97 I will probably be for 
one week in southern Spain (Andalu- 
cia). Then I will visit Elisabet (3913-M), 
Franz (3419-M) and also Juan (5150 
TA). In summer however I will be 
there for several weeks and QRV as 
EA7/HB9CHE/p with my FT-1000MP 
or FT-990! 


That’s all for the moment dear OM 
Waldo, soon more. I wish you and 
your family all the best, 73, - Erich, 
HBSCHE.1536-M. 2 ae 


FAMOUS LIBERTY SHIP 
IS SUNK 


On the 40-Meter Art Schermerhorn 
CW Memorial Net on Monday, 2 June 
1997, Jack Morris, 4082-V, KTZI, 
called in to report that SS Long- 
street, long a Navy bombing target off 
Cape Cod, had at last been sunk. 


SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of these members as they join 
our Chapter Eternal. We send our 
condolences to those they held dear. 


ALLEN, Amory, 3061-V, K2LG, Bel- 
ford, NJ., April 22, 1997, Age 71, 
Cancer. FS: 1943 SS William A. 
Henry/KVLT plus 50 ships 1943-48 
WBF 1948-52, WSL 1952-67. IIT 
Coast Stns. Mgr., to 1974. Permanent 
R/O SS Puerto Rico/WFJK thereafter. 
(Reported by Hari Korf) 

ARENA, Caesar F., 5266-TA, W2SVV 
Ewing, TX, Feb. 26, 1997, 89. A New 
Jersey resident until 1948 and active in 
Masonic order. Member QCWA, 
RACES. (Report from Eari Korf). 


BEESON, Coleman, 3334-P, W3EY 
Glenside, PA., Mar. 26, 1997. FS: SS 
Louisiana/WBCF; Indianapolis, IN 
Police 1930-31; Texaco Oil stns in So. 
Louisiana 1932-42. (Reported by Earl 
Korf) 

BERMAN, Jack, 4389P, W1IBGW 
West Roxbury, MA, Feb. 17, 1997 
Member: Morse Telegraph Club, Plan- 
etary Society, AMSAT, ARRL, Anti- 
que W’less Assoc., OOTC, Gold Pro- 
spectors Assoc., Prodigy Computer 
Network, American Legion. FS: 1939 
S/T Bittern/WPYL (Boston trawler). 
Many other RMCA berths. Also US 
Army stns WVLL, WVLH, New 
Guinea, WTA, Manila, P.. (Report 
from his sister, Mrs. Frank Oshry) 


BIRO, Edward, 349-SGP, K6NB Oak- 
land, CA., March 11, 1997. Age and 
cause of death not given. Reported on 
SOWP Pacific “RJ” Net, Apr. 24, 1997. 


BLACK, Eugene, “Gene”, 4121-P, 
W2LL, Glen Cove, NY., Mar. 29, 1997, 
81, from sudden heart attack. Repor- 
ted by his brother. FS: 1937 SS 
Borinquen/KGWQ. Received EE 


degree from GeorgiaTech. Became 
General Engr. for Delta SS Line. 
During WWII he worked as an 
engineer at Fort Monmouth, NJ. In 
late 40’s he was an engineer for CBS 
Labs. Returned to sea in 1978 after 40 
year lapse, used MARISAT and pre- 
dicted end of CW. Member ARRL, 
early ROU. Held amateur radio 
license since 1931. 


CIRONE, Frank J., 4966-V, W2JLF, 
Massapequa, NY. Per QST, Dec. 1996. 
No details. 


COHEN, Charles B., 4579-V, W2FQ 
Los Angeles, CA, Jan.23, 1997 FS: 
1942, Jacksonville, FL/WJAX; 1942-45: 
Cairo, Egypt/(WXKB, Benghazi, Libya/ 
WYUE, TripolifWYUI -USAAF. 
Amateur since 1938 Member ARRL, 
QCWA. (Reported by Mrs. Cohen) 


CROSWELL, Richard O., 2528-P, 
W4ILK, Hiawasee, GA. No details. Per 
QCWA Journal, Fall, 1996. FS: 1937 
SS Dorchester/KGBG. 


COLLIER, George, X.M. 2267-SGP, 
WOEG Anoka, MN., Nov. 18 1996 
FS: 1925 SS Ann Arbor #3/WDN 
(Great Lakes) Army Signal Corps, 
WWII Reported in Dots & Dashes, 
Morse Telegraph Club _ newsletter, 
Spring, 1997. 


COURTNEY, Wilbert R., 3131-P, 
W6TRA, Olympia, WA., Per QST, 
May, 1997. FS: 1939 Esquimalt, BC/ 
CKN. 


FRUEHAUF, Milton, 5290-TA, 
W8TZ, Columbus, OH. QCWA Jour- 
nal, Spring, 1997. No details. 


GORMSEN, Svend T., 1449-P, W4SZ, 
Gainesville, FL., Per QCWA Journal, 
Spring 1977. No details. FS: 1929 SS 
City of Cleveland/WNCM, many other 
Great Lakes passenger ship berths. 


HART, Arthur “Hox” H., 1068-SGP, 
WS5SWB, Mena, AR., Jan. 22, 1997, Age 
94, He formerly lived in San Francisco, 


CA., where he operated a photo and 
commercial sound business. He had 
several patents in the motion-picture 
field and worked for a time at coastal 
station KFS and at two AM broadcast 
stations. Sold California business and 
moved to Arkansas in 1960. He was 
an avid radio amateur and CW enthu- 
siast. Reported by Paul Dane, 2195-V. 


HENDERSON, Clifford E., 4306P, 
KB6MAA, Sunnyvale, CA, 90, Apr. 
6, 1997, due to problems of aging. He 
was a U.S. Army Signal Corps CW 
WAR net operator at station WTA, 
Manila, Philippines, in the late ’thirties. 
He also was a shipboard CW operator. 
Reported by Mrs. Henderson. 


HINSHELWOOD, Alan C., 1082-V, 
W4BVE Ft Walton Beach, FL. Per 
QST, Dec. 1996. No details. 


JOCHIMSEN, William R., 1426-P, 
K4ZK Jensen Beach, FL. Per QCWA 
Journal, Spring, 1997. No details. 


MADIOL, Arnold J., 2193-V, WD8IJV 
Grand Haven, MI., Dec. 1, 1996 Per 
Morse Telegraph Club Dots £& 
Dashes, Spring, 1997. 


MAISEL, Paul, 3249-SGP, DLI1ES, 
Bayreuth, Germany, Jan. 3, 1997 FS: 
1924 CID Wireless/DUN, 1930-33 Hof 
Police Stn, 1933-35 Nuernberg Police/ 
DUN; 1936 & later DF & WX for 
Nuernberg Airport/(DDG. Member 
DARC, QCWA. (Reported by Frau 
Maisel). 


McDANIEL, Mickey M., 3652-V, 
W6FGE San Diego, CA. Per OOTC 
Spark Gap Times, April, 1997. No 
details. FS: 1941 Lockheed Aircraft: 
later with U.S. Navy, Yokosuka, Japan. 


MEYER, Joseph W., 5260-TA, 
W2VW, Elmira, NY., Mar. 1, 1997, 96. 
He was a 35-year employee of Bendix- 
Eclipse Corp., where he became an 
Assistant Superintendent. An avid 
radio amateur for 75 years, he was 


(Continued - Page _ 18) 
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known by friends as a perfectionist. 
Survived by his loving friend and 
caretaker, Lily Borman and nephew, 
Don Covert. (Reported by Earl Korf) 


MILLER, George C., 2591-P, K2FD, 
Perth Amboy, NJ., Nov. 29, 1996, Age 
77. FS: 1938 USCG, Cape May, NJ/ 
NOV. Later was Fire Chief, Perth 
Amboy, NJ. (Reported by Earl Korf) 


MOOERS, Loren K., 4952-V, N7CLO, 
Mt. Vernon, WA., Mar. 24, 1997 FS: 
1942 CAA Airways Comm. Sta./ 
KMZY. (Reported by Mrs. Mooers) 


MORRISON, Charles D., 1192-V, 
W6VI Los Angeles, CA., Jan. 2, 1997. 
Survived by his wife, Margaret, of 67 
years and two sons, Roger and Guy. 


NANNIS, Eli., 4420-P, K4JMH, Largo, 
FL. Per QCWA Journal, Fall, 1996. 
FS: 1934 National Guard, Boston, 
MA. Others, 1938-41 Bureau of Air 
Commerce, Huntington, WV. 


REISDORF, Frank, 1801-P, KB1UV, 
Damariscotta, ME. Per QST., October, 
1996. FS: 1939 SS Alpena/WADU to 
1942, Great Lakes. Many other assign- 
ments 1942-45 and 1947-55. No other 
details. 


RIEGLER, Leonard A,  1107-V, 
W8DNC, Canton, OH. Per QST, 
December, 1996. No date or details. 


SCHWAGER, Anny F., 3010-V, 
DF2SL Illertissen, Germany, March 9, 
1997, heart attack. Reported by her 
good friend, Cecilia H. Zwack, 
WA2NFY, Rochester, NY. Anny was 
a regular participant in the SOWP 
Annual QSO Roundup and a member 
of the European Edelweiss CW Net. 
She was a member of the German 
Womens Air Force in WWII and saw 
duty in several theaters of operation, 
achieving expert status as a CW opera- 
tor. Following the war, Anny joined 
(Continued - Page 20) 


In Memoriam 
Arthur FE. Schermerhorn 


Arthur E. Schermerhorn, 3868-P, 
WS8FEC, 80, died at his home in 
Malvern, Ohio, March 27, 1997. He 
was born Jan 17, 1917 in New York 
City and grew up in Perth Amboy, NJ. 


He was recently recognized for 
having been a licensed radio amateur 
for 65 years, having obtained his first 
call-sign, W2FEC, in 1932. He was 
Emergency Communications Cordina- 
tor for Carroll County, Ohio and was 
active in other local amateur radio 
groups. He was a graduate of Kent 
State University and taught electronics 
in high schools and college. 


Arthur had a long career in the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps and was a World 
War II veteran. His first assignment as 
an operator was at station WVB, Fort 
SamHouston, TX in 1937. He later 
served at station WVZ, Columbus, 
OH and following the war at Corps of 
Engineers station WZBH, Huntington, 
WV. He retired in 1960 after 22 years 
service. 


He was Inland Seas Chapter Director 
for the Society of Wireless Pioneers. 
The two amateur radio nets of the 
Chapter, of which he was Net Control- 
ler, have been renamed in his memory. 


He is survived by his wife, Dorothy, 
of 55 years, five children, nine granchil- 
dren and 10 great-grandchildren. 


A memorial service conducted by 
the Rev. James Church was held April 
5, 1997 at Bethlehem Presbyterian 
Church, Malvern, OH. Arthur’s fam- 
ily composed a memorial booklet for 
the service which is quoted below: 


You have Arthur’s obituary and 
know a little of his history but the 


family thought you might like a little of 
his personal life so here are iust a few 
things you may not know. 


Arthur believes that laws were made 
for every one to obey as most of you 
do. Sometimes “the devil made me do 
it” hits all of us - But did you ever 
back up a one way street in New York 
City? Because the street was running 
the wrong way! Not only New York 
but Philadelphia and Pittsburgh too! 


If you talked with Arthur very much 
I’m sure sooner or later you asked a 
question and got an answer. The 
complete history of the subject asked - 
but not your answer. He was always an 
educator even when you would rather 
forget he was a teacher. 


When we lived in Sacramento, 
California, we had a wet spot in the 
back yard and he decided it wasn’t a 
good place for his son to play so it had 
to be filled. He rented a small tractor 
and began to work - He got stuck - 
From the window we could see him 
struggling to get the tractor out - back 
and forth he tried to go and after an 
hour or two all we could see was his 
head. He had dug himself and the 
tractor into the hole. We had to get a 
friend with a well digging rig to get him 
out. End of story ? - No Way ! 
When he started a job he finished it. 
This time with a wheel barrow and a 
shovel. 


When we were in Taiwan we 
sometimes had uninvited Taiwanese 
visitors at night. So Arthur decided 
enough was enough. He booby-trapped 
the house. The first one was in the 
car port so we would know he (our 
visitor) had arrived. This consisted of 
a string across the doorway. If 
bumped it would drop a stone on top 
of a can. It did. Arthur was so tired 
he sat up in bed and said, “What do 
you know - it worked." Then he laid 
down and went to sleep. By the next 
(Continued - Page 19) 
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day it was known -all over town- that 
our house had booby traps. 


One day I thought he was going to 
give away our pay check, we had a lawn 
full of dandelions and he offered a 
nickel a plant to Danny if he dug them 
up. He knew he was safe, I think he 
paid out less than a dollar. 


We made several trips across the 
United States, each one a different 
route. This was so the “kids” could see 
what the USA looked like. Of course 
the “Kid” was Arthur because the 
children were sometimes too young to 
care what anything looked like. 


On our way cross country we stopped 
at a service station for gasoline. Art 
and the attendant were talking and he 
forgot to pay for the gas. We made a 
return trip of ten miles to pay for the 
gas. 

One time he and Danny made a trip 
to the Ohio River. They had car 
trouble and spent the night “camping- 
out in the car.” We don’t know the 
reason for the trip but this is an 
occasion Danny probably will remem- 
ber the rest of his life. 


I think Kefton will always remember 
his Dad riding him on the handle bars 
of his bicycle. He crossed railroad 
tracks and Kefton ended up in the 
hospital having gravel removed from 
his face. 


Our girls were Girl Scouts and Arthur 

should have had a paid membership. 
He helped build booths for their sales 
at bazaars. He spent hours building a 
game that taught them the flags of 
other countries, names of trees, and 
other interesting subjects! 


He taught at Jefferson County Voca- 
tional College and one day he was 
running a little late. Going up a hill on 
Rt. 43 he came upon a “slow poke” 


with two kids in the back seat. He 
could see their heads, so he passed the 
car. He found he had passed a State 
Trooper with two lights in back. He 
pulled over, waited to get his ticket and 
then went to school and told on 
himself. 


One afternoon while Kefton was 
home on a visit he and his father 
headed to Malvern to take a look at 
Arthur’s broken car. While passing by 
the Ayer’s home Kefton suggested 
they get Joe to take a look at the car. 
Joe, who had just bought a new 
Mustang, agreed to take a look at the 
car and suggested he give us a ride in 
his new car to get there. They all piled 
in and Joe gave them a demonstration 
of just what the Mustang could do. 
When they arrived at the church, 
where Art’s car had broken down, Joe 
promptly apologized for the excessive 
speed on the trip to town explaining 
that he had forgotten that Art was in 
the back seat. Arthur just got that silly 
grin of his on his face and said ”This 
thing sure can move.” 


Arthur was never one to drop names 
to get a job done, but you can imagine 
Kefton’s surprise, (that was PVT. 
Schermerhorn), when he returned to 
his barracks one afternoon to find that 
a Colonel from a local military installa- 
tion had left “Orders for Kefton to call 
his mother”. The HAM had been in 
touch with an old friend to get a job 
done. 


Kefton called Arthur the day that he 
joined the service and told him that 
from the phone booth he could see 
the recruiters for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force and Marines. He asked for his 
father’s advice. After a moment’s 
thought he said, "Well after over 
twenty years in the Army I’d have to 
say, GO AIR FORCE.” 


Ruth writes, I remember the day 
when Dad taught me how to ride my 
bike. He sat on the back of the bike to 


keep it balanced. I rode it about one 
block thinking he was still sitting on 
the back of it. But, when I glanced 
back, he wasn’t sitting on the bike 
anymore. Instead he was a short 
distance away. And so, that is how it 
was all my life. Dad, constant in his 
love and devotion, supported me 
through my life until the end. He was 
always close by and I feel blessed to 
have him as my Dad. I know even now 
he is only a glance away. 


We could go on and on but you have 
an idea of what Arthur was. He was a 
good son, a wonderful father and 
husband, a true friend, and he always 
tried to be helpful in his community. 


Arthur suffered a long and painful 
time before he went to be with his 
Lord. His family has been celebrating 
a joyful time since his passing. He is no 
longer in pain and we would like his 
friends to join us in the Celebration of 
Pile: 


In loving memory, 


The Schermerhorn Family 
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A certificate-plaque from SOWP has 
been presented to Mrs. Dorothy 
Schermerhorn and her family. It says: 


“With great appreciation for his many 

years of dedicated service as Net 
Control Station and friend to all 
participating operators, The Society 
of Wireless Pioneers declares that the 
communication networks of its Inland 
Seas Chapter shall henceforth be 
known as 


The Arthur E. Schermerhorn - 
W8FEC Memorial Nets." 


*x* eee K 


SILENT KEY 


GOLDBERG, Howard C., 3431-V, 
W2IEK, Commack, NY. No date or 
details. (Reported in QST, June, 1997) 


SILENT KETS - From Page 18 
SCHWAGER, Anny F., (Cont’d) 


DARC and became a licensed radio 
amateur in 1974. Since then she has 
been a CW instructor for amateur- 
license candidates. 


SILLS, Cecil, A, 2198-V, W4HDO, 
Camden, SC. Per QCWA Journal, 
Fall, 1996. FS: 1940, Sumter, SC CCC/ 
WUIP. 


SILVERMAN, Morton Z, 4915-V, 
W9G]J Evansville, IN., QST, May, 1997. 


STEARNS, Lloyd C., 2537-P, 
W6HHG, Ventura, CA. Per QST, 
May, 1997. 


WARDEN, Donald W., 
K1ZYQ, Troy, NY., Sept.,1995 


WISE, George A., 3930-P, W7MB 
Portland, OR. Per QCWA Journal, 
Spring, 1997. 


0517-P, 


NURKIEWICZ, Steven S., 4209-V, 
N2DAN, 71, died May 20, 1997 at Port 
Charlotte, FL from cancer, as reported 


by Del Clouser, 4922-M, WSK JP 


MIKE MATTHEWS - G3JFF. 
Mike was born on 4th September 1931, 
the son of a Merchant Navy Captain 
and died 9 April 1997 after suffering a 
heart attack. 


He served most of his life in the 
Royal Navy from 1947 to 1986. Ama- 
teur Radio played an important role in 
his life, gaining the callsign G3JFF in 
1951. During 1960 when Mike was an 
Instructor at HMS Ganges, he began 
the formation of the RNARS. With an 
initial membership of just 60 he has 
been an energetic campaigner to 
expand the Society to its current 
membership of around 2000 world 
wide. Vale, Mike. (Reported by 
M.Puttick, G3LIK) 


issue of March, oe You ab * 
1995, (Vol.7 No.1) aaa 
we carried a story 


3139-M, 
VE6XY, on his duty from 1960 to 63 
at Fort Good Hope on the Mackenzie 
River for the Canadian Department of 


by Dave Roberts, 


Transport - Air Services/VFF5 
SLOP CHEST Manager’ Roy 
Couzin sends a reminder that he has a 
few copies on hand of Fred Rose- 
bury’s Wireless Almanac. Addr. below. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS: 
It’s time to say "Thanks Again” to all 
our contributors. The Mezco would 
not be here except for all those who 
send us stories and articles! Have a 
Great Summer. -73. . . Editor 
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